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Chemist uses the Centre for Fast Laser Spectroscopy to study 
a phenomenon we take for granted 


Nick Serpone explores 
chemistry of photography 


BY PERRY J. GREENBAUM 


) | ‘o the amateur, photography 


seems simple, but the chemistry 
behind it is not. Details of how an 
image is formed on film have eluded 
scientists since photography was 
invented over 150 years ago. 

Chemistry Professor Nick Ser- 
pone, director of the Centre for Fast 
Laser Spectroscopy, is attempting to 
unlock the mystery. One of his pro- 
jects is to find out what happens 
when silver halide, a semi-conductor, 
is hit by light. 

Photography depends on light 
striking compounds of silver. Usual- 
ly, silver halides (like silver bromide, 
silver chloride or silver iodide) are 
used. These compounds of silver, in 
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tiny grains less than one-thousandth 
of a centimetre in diameter, are dis- 
persed in gelatin and sealed within a 
polymer or “sensive” layer — the 
photographic film. When the shutter 
is opened, light enters and falls on it; 
hence, the term “exposure.” 

A cluster of silver atoms is formed 
on the grains of silver halide, called 
the latent image. When you get the 
film developed, this latent image 
becomes the pictures printed on 
paper. 

“To this day,” Serpone said in an 
interview, “nobody knows the precise 
details of what happens when light 
first strikes that magic silver halide 
grain.” 

Imaging scientists are getting clos- 
er to understanding the initial 


process of image creation, he said. 
“We don’t have the answer yet, but 
we're learning an awful lot.” 

The first formations of the latent 
image occur much quicker than a 
blink of an eye, lasting in the range 
of picoseconds (a thousandth of a 
billionth of a second) to nanoseconds 
(one billionth of a second). 

The equipment at the Centre for 
Fast Laser Spectroscopy, which 
measures events lasting from 30 
picoseconds to 12 nanoseconds, can 
thus provide useful information on 
how a photographic image is 
formed. Film manufacturers like 
Kodak, Ilford and 3M are interested 
in this research, because knowing 
more about the imaging phenome- 

See Serpone, p. 7 
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REPORT 


The Chouinard mystique 


Celebrated Quebec dancer Marie Chouinard gave this year's Mary Ann 
Beckett-Baxter Memorial Lecture, which is sponsored by the Faculty of 


Fine Arts. See next page. 





Geography professor says Canada is neglecting a class of immigrants with a record 


of creating new jobs 


Women entrepreneurs excluded: Nash 


BY MARLENE BLANSHAY 





he federal government’s claims 

that it is actively creating jobs 
with business immigration are belied 
by active discrimination in its 
administrative procedures, according 
to Geography Professor Alan Nash. 

“The government has to create 
jobs,” he said in an interview. “If 
they are denying an entire segment 
of the economy, then what they say 
about job creation is a lot of hot air.” 

Nash was referring to the Business 
Immigration Program (BIP), created 
by Employment and Immigration 
Canada in 1978 with the aim of 
bringing entrepreneurs to Canada to 
invest in existing businesses or to 
start up new ones. Since 1978, the 
BIP has brought over 40,000 immi- 
grants to Canada, creating more 
than 175,000 jobs. 

However, Nash’s statistics point to 
what he describes as operational bias 
against female business immigrants. 
BIP statistics show that only 10 per 
cent of business immigrants each 
year are women. 

“When you look at statistics and 
analyse them by gender, you see what 
doesn’t show up on paper,” he said. 

Nash began studying the impact 
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of the BIP 10 years ago while work- 
ing for the Institute for Research on 
Public Policy, a think-tank now 
based in Montréal. He discovered 
that a variety of institutional biases 
in the BIP discourage women from 
applying. 

“Women start up businesses at 
three times the rate of men,” said 
Nash. “Their businesses have longer 
life-spans and they tend to borrow 
less money. The federal govern- 
ment’s own statements applaud the 
importance of their businesses. 


Overall, perhaps a third of small 


businesses in Canada are run by 
women. You then only have to won- 
der why only 10 per cent of the busi- 
ness immigrants coming in are 
women.” 

Nash presented his findings in 
April at a symposium on gender and 
migration in Pretoria, South Africa. 
“Migration is a gendered activity,” he 
said. “The majority of refugees are 
women and children, but economic 
migration is male, with a certain 
female stream of domestic workers. ” 
Nash presented a paper, “Business 
Migration Programs and Gender: 





The Canadian Experience,” which 
shows that federal government busi- 
ness immigration policies actively 
discriminate against women. 

Nash identified BIP literature, 
which he saw at a government office 
in Hong Kong, as part of the prob- 
lem. “Their pamphlets showed no 
women in them and only used ‘he’ to 
refer to applicants.” The business 
community there is very male-domi- 
nated and does little to encourage 
women to apply, even if they are eli- 
gible. In 1990, 35 per cent of busi- 
ness immigrants to Canada recorded 
Hong Kong as their last country of 
permanent residence. 

Nash points out that many of the 
BIP immigrants don’t actually create 
jobs, but are encouraged to immi- 
grate because they have large 
amounts of investment capital. 

“These big investors don’t create 
many jobs, but simply buy up large 
amounts of property in Canadian 
cities like Toronto,” said Nash. 

However, he doesn’t see any real 
possibility that the government 
will address the problem in the 
near future. “The government offi- 
cials I spoke to don’t even think of 
this as an issue. They say, ‘What 
do you expect?” 


‘The soul is hidden in every cell of the body’ 


Marie Chouinard pushes the boundaries of dance 





BY JOANNE LATIMER 





vant-garde dancer Marie 

Chouinard has a reputation. 
Her onstage experiments with sexual 
taboos have given rise to a mystique, 
and certainly helped to draw a large 
audience to hear her give this year’s 
Mary Ann Beckett-Baxter lecture on 
October 4 at the Henry F. Hall 
Building. 

Dance enthusiasts weren’t sur- 
prised to see Chouinard alter the tra- 
ditional format of public 
conferences. She wore a wireless 
microphone, and sat cross-legged on 
a table. Intermittently, she would 
stand to illustrate her talk with dance 
moves and gestures. 

“Marie is very well known for her 





provocative, unusual behaviour,” said 
Sylvy Panet-Raymond, of the Con- 
temporary Dance Department. “She 
challenges what can and cannot be 
done on stage by mixing public and 
private. But nothing is gratuitous 
about it, because she has an honest 
interest in the body as a source of 
experience and experiment.” 

During the talk, Chouinard 
explained her holistic approach to 
the body in her work. “The body is 
truth,” she said. “When you medi- 
tate, you need your body. The soul is 
hidden in every cell of the body. It’s 
only through the body that things 
can go through.” 

Panet-Raymond, who has worked 
with Chouinard as her rehearsal 
director, said that audiences often 


have inaccurate assumptions about 
Chouinard, based solely on her 
dance persona. “She’s really down- 
to-earth,” said Panet-Raymond. 
“She’s not interested in esoteric stuff. 
She’s more interested in an ancient 
understanding of human experience 
through time, and how, over cen- 
turies, we acquire a knowledge of 
ourselves. We are carriers of genera- 
tions of experience.” 


Performing in New York 
Chouinard achieved critical 
acclaim as a solo artist in the 1980s, 
then started a successful dance com- 
pany with half a dozen members. 
The Compagnie Marie Chouinard 
will perform her own choreography 
of two early 20th-century classics by 


Igor Stravinsky in New York City 
from October 31 to November 5. 

Chouinard’s talk was more than 
just inspiration for dance students, 
Panet-Raymond said. “Students 
have to develop a vocabulary to talk 
about their work, so that they aren’t 
misunderstood. The verbal skills are 
a necessity. {It was good] just to hear 
her put words to things that are still 
so raw in the students.” 

Chouinard’s ability to talk about 
dance was impressive. The theme of 
her lecture was the continuum 
between past, present and the future. 
She believes that ancient truths are 
relevant today, and that things other 
people have accomplished hold 
truths that are still useful. 

Panet-Raymond said afterwards 


that Chouinard both is and isn’t 
avant-garde. “She understands the 
place of tradition as culture. And she 
has just succeeded in something that 
others have failed at miserably. She 
has choreographed Stravinsky's The 
Rite of Spring, and I would qualify it 
as a masterpiece.” 

Chouinard’s talk somehow reflect- 
ed the anthropomorphic quality of 
her choreography. She referred to 
“the animal,” and the need to honour 
that aspect of the human body. 
When asked how she handles issues 
of gender in her work, Chouinard 
replied, “I don’t think of balancing 
the feminine and masculine when I 
dance. Maybe it’s about just trying to 
be complete, where all systems in my 


body are active and healthy.” 


Transatlantic exchange between Concordia, Goldsmiths 


BY JOANNE LATIMER 


he Fibres unit of the Sculpture, 

Ceramics and Fibres Depart- 
ment recently played host to nine 
students from Goldsmiths College 
in London. 

The students came to Montréal 
from England on October 10 as part 
of an exchange program between the 
two universities. An exhibit of their 
work, under the title Immaterial, was 
in the VAV Gallery during their 
stay here. 

Twenty Concordia students went 
to London last February for a week, 
with an exhibit of their work, 
Corporal Bonds & Securities. 

“Janis Jeffries, the course director 
of textiles at Goldsmiths, was here as 
a guest lecturer in 1993, and we 
decided to formalize an exchange,” 
said Kathryn Lipke, who is Associate 
Dean (Research) in the Faculty of 
Fine Arts. “We approached the 


British Council, got partial funding 
for transportation, and the students 
made up the rest with T-shirt sales 
and other fund-raising activities.” 

The British Council agreed to 
funding for three years, and they're 
into the second year now. 

“This spring, a graduate student, 
Debra Brown, will go to Goldsmiths 
for two months and do research at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum,” 
Lipke explained. “I'll go in March 
for two or three weeks as a visiting 
scholar. For next year, we intend to 
organize a faculty exchange for two 
or three months.” 

Both schools use traditional and 
non-traditional media and tech- 
niques in their fibre-oriented art. 
“Goldsmiths is very much like our 
graduate program here,” Lipke said. 
“We stress the combination of theo- 
ry and practice.” 
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Students from Goldsmiths College, in London, visited Concordia recently as part of an exchange with the Fibres 
unit in the Faculty of Fine Arts, and launched a display of their work. From left are Petra Elles, Micia Felberbaum, 
Bridget Danis, Mary Raphaely, Yvonne Pedretti and Jae Kyun Lee. 


British lecturer puts textiles at the root of Industrial Revolution, feminism, complexity theory 


Sadie Plant weaves in cyberspace 


BY JOANNE LATIMER 


Ww Sadie Plant came from 
the University of Warwick on 
October 12 to discuss how cybercul- 
ture, textiles and feminism are inter- 
woven. 

“Textiles are the basis of all 
technological evolution,” Plant 
said. “They map how processes 
develop. There is a virtual shuttle 
at work in any system and in all 
living matter.” 

Plant has been writing on the 
culture of cyberspace for four years. 
A research fellow in philosophy at 
the University of Warwick, Plant is 
director of the Centre for Research 
in Cybernetic Culture. 
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Her lecture, called Shuttle Sys- 
tems, expanded on ideas in her 
most recent book, The Most Radical 
Gesture: The Situationist Interna- 
tional in a Post Modern Age, and her 
next book, Ones and Zeros. 


Thrusting developments 

“In a 1933 lecture on femininity,” 
Plant recalled, “Sigmund Freud said 
that women developed weaving and 
plaiting. However, this intended 
put-down was actually a compli- 
ment, because weaving led to 
the invention of 20th-century 
technology.” 

Technical skill was not regarded as 
real knowledge in Freud’s day, she 
said. The emphasis was on the sub- 
jugation of nature to man, an orien- 


tation Plant called patriarchal, with 
its drive toward a goal and its 
“thrusting developments.” Women, 
excluded from serious pursuits, were 
relegated to the realm of nature, to 
be overcome. 

However, women’s weaving was 
the basis of the highly significant 
textile industry. “The Jacquard 
Loom was crucial to industrializa- 
tion,” she said. “It used punch-cards, 
which became the basis for all other 
automated machines, including 
modern computers.” 

Since then, technical skill has 
steadily increased in prestige in 
relation to orthodox knowledge, 
and is becoming widely discussed as 
part of something called complexity 
theory. 
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“If you collapse the spiritual into 
matter,” Plant said, “you end up with 
incredible systems of complexity.” 
She suggested that the human brain 
operates in a lateral fashion, with 
woven connections and a switching 
system. 

“There’s a new convergence of 
weaving and computing on the 
World Wide Web, with its laterally 
complex patterns. It’s thought that 
the PC is the most abstract machine, 
but the PC itself is an instantiation 
of the loom.” 

Plant’s lecture in the J.A. DeSéve 
Cinema was presented by the Fibres 
Area, the Concordia Visiting Lec- 
tures Committee, the Sculpture Area 
and the Department of Communi- 
cation Studies. 





Collaboration on campus 


Concordians will have several 
chances to see an unusual “improvisa- 
tion in movement” next week. 

The performance by Contemporary 
Dance’s Elizabeth Langley and Erika 
Sidler features music composed by stu- 
dents in Communication Studies, Music 
and Interdisciplinary Studies, sound 
and light by students of Music and Con- 
temporary Dance, and costumes by 
Langley and Sidler. 

Here are the times: November 10 at 
5:30 p.m. and November 11 at 2 p.m. at 
the Victoria School Annex, 1822 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Room GY-230, 
and November 15 at 9:30 a.m. and 
November 16 at 5:30 p.m. on the Loyola 
Campus, 7135 Terrebonne, TJ-306. 

The performance project is the result 
of research by Professor Langley with 
research assistant Sidler, supported by 
a Faculty Research Development Grant. 
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Conference features U.S. author Bruce Rich, UN official Elizabeth 


Dowdeswell 


Human rights abuse includes 
degradation of the Earth 





BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


A clean environment is not just a 

atter of survival; many envi- 
ronmentalists consider it a human 
right. A conference held at Concordia 
last week offered some solutions to its 
abuse. 

In his opening address, Bruce 
Rich, the Environmental Defense 
Fund’s International Program 
Director, attacked today’s single- 
minded devotion to development, 
which is so frequently at odds with 
the environment. 

“A lot of environmental abuses are 
not just a question of individual 
greed or ignorance,” he said. “They 
involve a larger complicity. Perhaps 
the single end-to-justify-all-means 
which most powers agree on is the 
goal of development.” 

Rich blames the International 
Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank, which he said flouts its own 
lending policies. 





Careless lending 

“The World Bank lends money 
for ill-advised development and 
energy-expansion schemes,” he said. 
“Why do such well-trained and edu- 
cated people continue to finance 
such disasters? Because the World 
Bank suffers from a lack of political 
and financial accountability.” 

There is zero risk in any lending by 
the Bank, because “in the unlikely 
event that the borrower should be 
unable to pay it back, the taxpayers of 
the developing and industrialized world 
— you and I — pick up the tab.” 
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Careless lending also leads to the 
mass displacement of millions of 
people and the extinction of species. 
“The World Bank estimates that 
between four and five million people 
are displaced annually from their 
homes by development projects, and 
seven million by urban development.” 

Reform efforts within the Bank 
have produced mixed results. Rich 
suggested a simpler solution which 
may have a more profound effect. 


“The average person is not power- 
less. Taxpayers are paying for this, so 


you can put pressure [on your gov- 
scan to make sure that your 


money is better used.” 








Elizabeth Dowdeswell, Director 
General of the United Nations Envi- 
ronment Program (UNEP) in 
Nairobi, Kenya, gave the closing 
address on Saturday. She said that 
while the UN was established to put 
an end to war, what it means to be at 
peace poses another challenge. 

“People who can’t feed themselves 
or their children can’t be said to be at 
peace,” she said. “When we stretch 
nature beyond its limits, we can’t 
expect earth to continue producing 
clean water, air and food.” 

She said that the right to a clean 
environment is in 40 constitutions 
and numerous laws, but the crisis 
continues because enforcement is lax 
or too difficult. 

“Environmental laws are neces- 
sary, but I’m really concerned about 
how we bring about changing atti- 
tudes. We need a mind-shift. People 
have to recognize that as powerful as 
the global market is, we have to set 
limits.” That mind-shift is most 
necessary in the industrialized 
world. 

“After using the environment as a 
sink for the past 30 years while 
developing the economy, it is unfair 
and dishonest for the countries of 
the North to demand and environ- 
mental clean-up in developing coun- 
tries,” Dowdeswell said. 

“The answer lies in education, 
which means that there is no quick 
solution. But if we can educate peo- 
ple, we can change behaviour.” 

The conference was presented last 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday by 
the School of Community and Pub- 
lic Affairs, Q-PIRG (the Québec 
Public Interest Research Group) 
and the Canadian Human Rights 


Foundation. 
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COMPILED BY BARBARA BLACK 


This column welcomes the submissions of all Concordia faculty and 


staff to promote and encourage individual and group activities 1n 


teaching and research, and to encourage work-related achievements. 


Poet and playwright Henry Beissel, who recently retired from the Eng- 
lish Department, was the translator of a play, The Emigrants, by Sla- 
womir Mrozek, which was mounted this fall by Théatre Deuxiéme 
Réalité. 


David Howes (Sociology and Anthropology) has had an essay published 
in Psychoanalytic Psychology called “Oedipus Out of the Trobriands: 
Sensory Order, Erotogenic Zones and Psychosexual Development in the 
Massim Region of Papua, New Guinea.” Another essay, “De |’oralité et 
de la lettre de la loi,” was published in Droit et Société, and he con- 
tributed the section on aboriginal rights to The /nternational Encyclopedia 
of Constitutional Law - Canada, edited by Pierre Patenaude. 


In June, Julio Tresierra (Sociology and Anthropology) met in Peru with 
scholars from that country, Bolivia, Colombia and Finland to plan a book 
on indigenous rights and ecological legislation in Latin America. In July, 
he was in Geneva at the International Labour Organization (ILO) head- 
quarters, where he presented cases of human rights violations in Central 
America, and a proposal for sustainable community development for six 
native groups. In August, Tresierra presented a development proposal in 
Panama at the invitation of the indigenous people. In September, he 
gave a paper, “Intellectual Property Rights: Impact on Indigenous Peo- 
ples in the Era of Globalization,” at an international Public Participation 
Practitioners’ conference in Whistler, B.C., at the invitation of the 
Squamish Nation. 


Congratulations to Gary Johns (Management), who has been named a 
Fellow of the American Psychological Association. Fellow status is 
awarded on the basis of evaluated evidence of unusual and outstanding 
contribution to the field of psychology. 


Christopher Gray (Philosophy) has published “The Nature and Method- 
ology of Law” in Rechtsphilosophie (Duncker and Humblot), and present- 
ed a paper, “Legal Formalism and Metaphysical form,” to the 
quadrennial meeting of the International Association for Philosophy of 
Law and Social Philosophy, as well as at its Canadian section’s summer 
congress in Montréal. 


When Seniors Are Abused is a comprehensive guide to the detection, 
prevention and reduction of continued abuse of the elderly (whether it 
is accidental or deliberate). Written by Myrna Reis (Centre for 
Research in Human Development) and her colleague from McGill Uni- 
versity, Daphne Nahmiash, it has been published by Captus Press, 
based in North York, Ont. 


John Dore (coach, men’s basketball) was the coach of the Canadian 
team at the World University Games in Fukuoka, Japan, this summer. 
The national team won the bronze medal, and Dore was delighted. He 
told The Gazette, “| don't think people in North America realize how 
tough international basketball is, how physical it can be. We played eight 
games in nine days.” 


Harold Chorney (Political Science) presented “The Political Economy of 
Debt Management: Canada/Québec” to the annual meeting of the Que- 
bec Political Science Association in Chicoutimi in May. The paper is being 
published in L‘/mpact Référendaire, a reader on sovereignty released 
recently. He was also on a panel on the Montréal municipal election at 
the Canadian Association of Political Science meetings in June. He pre- 
sented “The Economic Benefits of Linguistic Duality and Bilingualism” to 
a Heritage Canada colloquium in Ottawa in May, and spoke at the annual 
meeting of the International Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security in August, on rediscovering full employment. 


John Jackson (Sociology and Anthropology ) presented a paper, 
“Networks Within Networks: Creating and Sustaining Audio-Visual 
Archives,” at the annual meetings this summer of the Association for the 
Study of Canadian Radio and Television. His colleague, John Gammon, 
presented “An Ethnography of a Radio Drama” at the same gathering. 


Mahesh Sharma (Decision Sciences and MIS), who was inadvertently 
maligned in At a Glance (CTR, Oct.19) for running only 42.2 metres 
(instead of kilometres) in the Montréal Marathon, is the president of the 
Montreal Westward Rotary Club. The service club made a donation to 
the Concordia Shuffle, and often invites international students to speak 
at their meetings. 


Board of Governors member Ronald Lawless is to be congratulated. 
He was recently installed as Chancellor of Bishop’s University. 
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Concordia’s Thursday Report is interested in your letters, opinions and comments. Letters to the Editor must be signed, include a phone number, and be delivered to the CTR office 
(BC-117/1463 Bishop St.) in person, by fax (514-848-2814), by e-mail (barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) or mail by 9 a.m. on the Friday prior to publication. 


TA Awards marred 
by irregularities 
30 students charge 


An open letter to Vice-Rector 
Academic Jack Lightstone: 


We wish to draw your attention to 
the Teaching Assistant Excellence 
Awards. 

We sincerely appreciate the 
Engineering and Computer Science 
Graduate Students Assocation’s 
endeavour to institute TA Excellence 
Awards for full-time graduate stu- 
dents performing teaching duties in 
their respective engineering disci- 
plines. These awards assist in moti- 
vating good teaching and promote 
teaching, resulting in better perfor- 
mances by undergraduate students. 
Looking at the subject from a broad 
perspective, they are directed 
towards the University’s ultimate 
objective, quality teaching. 

However, there are quite a few 
discrepancies in assessing the 
prospective winners and delivering 
these awards which we wish to 
bring to your notice. [We ask for] 
appropriate action — if necessary, 
even to revoke these awards, and 
call for an ECSGA council meeting. 

1. Extensive publicity to call for 
applications was not given, as is the 
case with other social events of the 
ECSGA. No ads were placed in the 
Electrical Engineering area, and as a 
result, there was no application from 





Issue will be on newsstands on November 13 


this department. 

2. The award was constituted for 
fulltime graduate students, whereas 
one of the organizers, who is a part- 
time student, is an award-winner. 

3. There were no deadlines on the 
advertisements, just on the applica- 
tion forms, so that we did not know 
the exact schedule. This resulted in 
only a handful of us participating in 
the competition, which is unfair. 

4. It is very surprising that the 
organizers and ECSGA council mem- 
bers bagged two awards out of the 
applications from four departments, 
as there were a minority of student 
applications. We are sure that there 
are other TAs as good as, if not bet- 
ter than, the organizers. 

5. The selection committee 
should have comprised undergrads 
from each Engineering discipline to 
help evaluate prospective winners. 
This was neglected, as were repre- 
sentatives from three Engineering 
departments. 

6. The Mechanical Engineering 
graduate student rep brought this to 
the notice of Ron Smith, from the 
Learning Development Office, who 
is also the chairman of the award 
selection committee. We under- 
stand that Dr. Smith was not given 
the proper picture by the organizers. 

We hope that you will have a seri- 
ous look at this. 


Majid Ahmadi and 29 others 


Tortoise and hare 


| was surprised to learn about the 
astonishing feat of one of our col- 
leagues, who apparently managed 
(admittedly under favourable condi- 
tions) to run 42.2 metres in three 
hours and 44 minutes (CTR, At a 
Glance, Oct. 19). 

A quick calculation indicates that 
our colleague [Decision Sciences 
Professor Mahesh Sharma] proceed- 
ed at an average speed of 6.8 inch- 
es per minute! Now, anyone who 
has taken calculus can attest to the 
fact that such low speeds can sim- 
ply be ignored. We can therefore 
attest that for all intents and purpos- 
es, our colleague actually stood still 
for three hours and 44 minutes. 
| would have expected such a feat 
from someone in the Philosophy 
Department rather than in Decision 
Sciences, which just goes to show 
that you can never tell. 


Joel Hillel 
Mathematics and Statistics 


Centraide and 
sensibility 


An open letter to the Concordia 
community: 

We often speak about community 
at Concordia, building it, strengthen- 
ing it, being an active participant. 
Being a member of a community 
contributes a great deal to defining 


Concordia will participate in 
Maclean's survey once again 


BY DONNA VARRICA 


hs is participating in this 
year’s Maclean’s university-rank- 
ing exercise. It had opted out last 
year in solidarity with other universi- 
ties, who felt the criteria used by the 
magazine did not reflect their 
strengths. 

Concordia has fared poorly in 
every ranking since the magazine 
started publishing the special univer- 
sities issue in 1991. 

While it generally scored high 
marks for the proportion of new stu- 
dents entering with a grade average 
of 75 per cent or higher, small class 
size, and awards received per faculty 
member, it was penalized in all areas 
related to finances. 

Although conditions have not 
changed substantially, Frederick 
Lowy, Concordia’s new rector, sees a 
need for the University’s participa- 
tion, despite the risks. 

“We have no guarantee that we 
will fare any better this year than we 
have in the past, but that shouldn’t 
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stop us from participating,” he said. 
“Of course, there is a risk; we may 
still receive critical comments, but 
the advantages of being part of the 
family of Canadian universities far 
outweigh the disadvantages.” 

Lowy is hoping that all the 
changes that have occurred at 
Concordia during the past 18 
months will persuade Maclean’s to 
portray the University in a more 
favourable light. 


Positive message 

“We feel Maclean’s should reflect 
the positive message that’s out there. 
While it is true that the way 
Maclean’s interprets statistics does 
not fully reflect what it is that we do 
at Concordia, we can get that posi- 
tive message across through our par- 
ticipation.” 

Garry Milton is Director of Insti- 
tutional Planning and Research, the 
unit responsible for providing 
Maclean's with statistics. He has been 
working closely with the magazine’s 
editors and researchers to make sure 


that the information provided is an 
accurate indication of Concordia’s 
strengths. But like Lowy, he remains 
guarded about the outcome. 

Last year, 13 universities, includ- 
ing Concordia, chose not to partic- 
ipate. All five campuses in the 
Université du Québec network opted 
out, along with Manitoba, Laval, 
Sherbrooke, Moncton, Regina and 
Winnipeg. They joined Carleton and 
Memorial, who have not participated 
in the last two rankings. This year, 
Memorial, Regina, and Manitoba, as 
well as all francophone universities in 
Québec, are not taking part. 

Criticism of the methodology 
used by Maclean’s has been wide- 
spread since the special issue started 
to appear in 1991. 

Last year, Claude Lajeunesse, 
then-president of the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada, 
recommended that member institu- 
tions not participate. Even universi- 
ties that perform well in the ranking 
have expressed concern about the 
methodology. 
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who we are and making us feel 
proud of what we can achieve as 
part of a team. 

A community can be as big or 
small as our time, energy and com- 
mitment allow. At Concordia, our 
drive and dedication extend well 
beyond our own borders to touch the 
great Montréal area. This greater 
community looks to us for assistance 
and support, just as we depend on it 
for its continued support. 

As we get closer to the holiday 
season, our support needs to be 
more clearly defined. Literally, it 
comes down to dollars and sensibili- 
ty. In the next few weeks, your 
friends and colleagues at Concordia 
will appeal to you for contributions to 
the University’s Centraide campaign. 

Please be generous. You will be 
receiving information about dona- 
tions in the next few weeks. An effi- 
cient, yet relatively painless way to 
give is to sign up for the payroll 
deduction plan. Your money may 
allow youths, families, neighbour- 
hoods, women in need, seniors, and 
the physically and mentally chal- 
lenged to get the help they deserve. 

When your colleague appeals to 
you for a donation, you can give 
with the knowledge that a full 87.6 
per cent of your money will go 
directly to the 222 community 
groups which provide services and 
programs for nearly half a million 
people in need in the Montréal area. 

Better still, don’t just give; when 
your unit head asks for volunteers, 


In BRIEF... 


CSU referendum results 


In a multiple-question referendum 
held October 25, 26 and 27, students 
voted in favour of some — but not all 
— proposed fee increases. 

An increase of eight cents per credit 
will go to a media fund, to be shared by 
Concordia University Television (CUTV), 
CFLI radio, CRSG radio and Concordia’s 
Amateur Radio club for three years. 

The student union fee will go up by 
40 cents (from the current $1.60 per 
credit to $2 a credit). The money will be 
used for projects such as the daycare 
fund, a food bank for students, and the 
greening of Mackay St. 

Students voted against a proposed 
five-cent fee increase for The Concor- 
dian student newspaper. They also 
voted against tying the student fee to 
the consumer price index. 

Not enough Arts and Science stu- 
dents voted on a question asking if they 
support the constitution of the Arts and 
Science Faculty Association. 

In the by-elections, Andrea Coombs 
was elected to sit on the Council of 
Representatives for Fine Arts, winning 
by six votes. She received 85 votes, ver- 
sus Jeff Nearing’s 79 votes. 

All four candidates who were nomi- 
nated to sit on the Council of Represen- 
tatives for Arts and Science were 
elected. They are Elie Dibb, Anne- 
Marie Parent, Erin Wendi Robinson and 
lan Sullivan. - Shira Katz 


join the team and help build a better 
community for us all. 


Frederick H. Lowy 
Rector and Vice-Chancellor 





Major staff reduction 


Concordia’s overall staff complement 
of 1,300 will shrink by six per cent as a 
result of this year’s early retirement 
package. 

Seventy-seven people will retire in 
the 55-to-64 age bracket. The largest 
number, 50, work in the sector reporting 
to the vice-rector services. 

Another area affected is the Faculty 
of Arts and Science, where seven per 
cent of staff (12 of approximately 170) 
will be leaving. The remaining 15 
retirees are spread throughout the 
University. 

The next group of eligible staff are in 
the 52-to-54 age group. They have until 
November 15 to make their intentions 
known. They will continue to work until 
age 55, at which time they will receive 
the same retirement benefits as people 
leaving this year. 

- KJW 





$260,000 worth of 
scholarships given 
at undergraduate 
awards ceremony 





BY DONNA VARRICA 





S* new scholarships were induct- 
ed last week at a ceremony in the 
Concert Hall, including the surprise 
announcement of the Dean Brian T. 
Counihan Scholarship for Outstand- 
ing Contribution to Student Life. 

The scholarship honours Couni- 
han, Concordia’s first and only Dean 
of Students. Counihan will retire in 
December after serving the Universi- 
ty for more than 25 years. 

Two hundred and six undergradu- 
ate students received more than 
$260,000 in scholarship funds. It 
was also the first formal occasion for 
Frederick Lowy, Concordia’s new 
rector and vice-chancellor, to address 
parents, benefactors and students 
directly. 

Of the six new awards, three were 
named for women who had recently 
died. Dr. Robert J. Brodrick deliv- 
ered a moving tribute in inducting 
the Laurie Brodrick Scholarship. His 
daughter died last year of cancer at 
only 41. She had been an active Loy- 
ola College student, athlete and 
alumna. Political Science student 
Arthur Benjamin Archibald became 
the first recipient of the award. 

Jean-Pierre Duchesne, senior aca- 
demic advisor in the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, spoke eloquently about the life 
and work of his colleague, Heather 
Walker, who died last fall in a car 
accident that also took the life of her 
17-year-old daughter, Erin. 

Heather's husband and son were 
in the audience as Photography stu- 
dent Maureen Rodrigues accepted 
the first Heather Walker Memorial 
Scholarship and Wolfgang Vachon, 
a student in the Drama in Education 


program, received the Heather and 
Erin Walker Humanitarian Award. 

Marguerite Mendell, principal of 
the School of Community and Pub- 
lic Affairs, inducted the SCPA 
Vince Sirois Memorial Entrance 
Scholarship to honour the memory 
of the man who served as the 
SCPA’s first principal. The recipient 
was Psychology student Simone 
May-Arsenault. 

Donald Boisvert, the Associate 
Vice-Rector, Services (Student Life), 
introduced the establishment of the 
Arab World International Endow- 
ment Fund. The fund will be used to 
provide money for an award to be 
given to a deserving international 
student from any member of the 
League of Arab States. The first 
recipient is to be named later this 
year. 

No one was more surprised than 
Counihan, who was serving as mas- 
ter of ceremonies for the last time 
before his retirement. He was thrust 
into the spotlight as Boisvert began a 
heartfelt testimonial to him, calling 
him “friend, advisor, mentor, 
teacher, and even surrogate parent to 
countless Loyola College and 
Concordia University students.” 

“In some cases, he was even our 
conscience,” Boisvert said. “And at 
times, we needed it.” 

The Dean Brian T. Counihan 
Scholarship is funded by Concordia 
Student Services, the Concordia 
Student Union, the Commerce and 
Administration Students’ Associa- 
tion and the Engineering and Com- 
puter Science Students’ Association. 
The first recipient will be named 
next year. 


Installation of Rector 
and Vice-Chancellor 


Staff and students are cordially invited to attend the 
installation ceremony for Dr. Frederick Lowy, Rector and 


Vice-Chancellor of Concordia University. 


Seating capacity at Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier is limited. Tickets 
will be distributed on a first come, first serve basis at the 
Birks Student Center, LB185, on Monday, November 20, 
1995, from 9:00 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. Tickets will be limited 


to one per person. 
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Publications available from 
Office of the Secretary-General 


| ere is a brief summary of cur- 


rent publications from the 
Office of the Secretary-General: 

Revised Guidelines on the Act 
Respecting Access, distributed in Sep- 
tember 1995, outlines the specific 
principles and practices governing 
the right of access and the need to 
protect personal information held by 
a public institution; in this case, the 
University. 

The annual update of University 
policies and Official Documents will be 
available this week. These cover a 
broad range of subjects of concern to 
everyone on campus. Please call if 
you have questions about them. 


One of the duties of the Secretari- 
at is to provide administrative sup- 
port to the Board of Governors. To 
document developments there, the 
Office produces The Official Record, 
which is a compilation of resolutions 
adopted by Senate and the Board. In 
the coming months, the 1994-95 
resolutions will be published. Agen- 
das of Board meetings (normally 
held on the third Wednesday of 
every month during the academic 
year) are prepared by the Secretary- 
General. Persons wishing to bring a 
subject to the attention of the Board 
are advised to contact the Office as 
soon as possible, but not later than 


10 working days before the next 
scheduled meeting. The same 
applies if you wish to distribute doc- 
uments to Board members via the 
Secretariat. 

Documents proposed for distribu- 
tion to the Board must be received at 
Bishop Court (BC-124) no fewer 
than 10 days in advance, and be 
accompanied by a written request. 
Such documents are screened by the 
Secretary-General and, sometimes, 
the Chairman of the Board. 

Please contact Patricia Chau or 
Amely Jurgenliemk for more infor- 
mation (848-4814). 





Tarlton memorial 
window chosen 


A work of stained glass has been 
selected as a lasting memorial to Mary 
Tarlton, a longtime employee of the 
Office of the Registrar who died sud- 
denly last year. It will be hung on the 
seventh floor of the J.W. McConnell 
Building. 

A number of events will be held soon 
to raise the money to commission the 
art work. However, if you want to con- 
tribute towards the window, please 
make your cheques payable to 
Concordia University, c/o Mary Tarlton 
Memorial, and send them to Carol Fos- 
ter, Office of the Registrar, LB-700, or 
call 848-2627. 

An acknowledgement of your contri- 
bution will be sent to Mary's family and 
tax receipts will be provided. 


in Brice... 


Heather Walker 
retrospective 


Photographs by the late Heather 
Walker will be exhibited from Novem- 
ber 6 to 11 in the Faculty of Fine Arts 
VAV Gallery, 1395 René Lévesque 
Blvd. W. 

The exhibition, called Resonant 
Sites: A Commemorative Celebration 
of the Work of Heather Walker, has 
been organized by a committee of 
friends and colleagues. Walker was a 
student affairs advisor in the Faculty of 
Fine Arts. 

It comprises representative prints 
from five series made by Heather 
from the mid-1980s until her death 
in 1994. Previously unexhibited 
photographs from Australia will be 
included. 


Walker's choice of images, including 
swimming pools, arenas, diners and 
bowling alleys, suggests an underlying 
order to our existence, something mid- 
way between precarious coincidence 
and the logic of inevitability. 

Her photos evoke her passion and 
compassion for the joy, frailty, reassur- 
ance and haunting undercurrents of 
life, family, friends and community. 

Awards for scholarship and human- 
itarian achievement have been estab- 
lished in memory of Heather and her 
17-year-old daughter, Erin, who both 
died last year in a car accident. Both 
awards were presented last week at 
the Undergraduate Awards Ceremo- 
ny, in the presence of the surviving 
Walker family. 
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Bruce Smart retires as University registrar 


One foot in the muck 





BY BARBARA BLACK 





ruce Smart answers promptly 

when he’s asked to date his start 
at the University: “In 1969, just after 
the riots.” That was the eruption of 
fury by disaffected students which 
saw the suspension of classes and 
the occupation for several days of 
the Henry F. Hall Building’s 10th- 
floor computer unit, with punch- 
cards raining down on de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. 

Smart was a student then, a sea- 
soned computer expert in the insur- 
ance business and the chemical 
industry who had gone back to Sir 
George Williams University to take 
an honours history degree. 

He was set to work as assistant 
registrar, helping to restore the 
University’s conversion of conven- 
tional student records to a comput- 
erized system. 

The turmoil of the riot was soon 
supplanted by another challenge, the 
1974 merger of Loyola College and 
Sir George Williams into Concordia, 
an administrative wrestling match 
which he remembers somewhat 


grimly as “tumultuous.” For a man 
who “crosses the street when he sees 
a crowd” and entered university 
administration in his mid-30s for a 
more peaceful life, Smart has seen a 
lot of action. : 

This week, he’s free of it all, with 
no regrets. Smart accepted the Uni- 
versity’s recent early-retirement offer, 
and looks forward to devoting his 
energies to his richly rewarding life 
in the country. 

“Tve always had one foot in the 
muck,” he said, from his home in 
Hudson. “My father was a part-time 
farmer, and I’ve always lived in the 
country. I’ve raised chickens and 
pigs, and now I’m raising sheep.” 

He’s also a serious competitor in 
sheepdog trials. Last year, his border 
collie, Dinah, was Ontario pro 
novice champion. “Her brother, 
Charlie, isn’t quite as smart, but he’s 
all right.” One of Dinah’s pups com- 
pletes the canine family. 

Smart says that keeping the 
dogs competitive means training 
them every day, which has been 
difficult while he was commuting 
to Montréal. 


PHOTO: CLIFF SKARSTEDT 





His country pursuits “kept a bal- 
ance in my life,” Smart said. “I think 
that if a person’s identity is their 
work, their work suffers.” 


‘Of Rats and Women’ 


Concordia’s Science College will 
sponsor a lecture by the distinguished 
U.S. behavioural psychologist Martha 
K. McClintock under the title “Of Rats 
and Women: Menstrual Synchrony and 
the Pheromonal Control of Fertility.” 





McClintock teaches at the University 
of Chicago, and is a fellow of the Center 
for Advanced Study in Behavioral Sci- 
ences at Stanford University. 

Martha McClintock will speak in the 
Alumni Auditorium (H-110) of the 
Henry F. Hall Building on November 9 
at 8:30 p.m. 











Tom Swift 


Tom Swift retires after 33 years in the Office of the Registrar 


A distinguished career of service to students 


BY CATHERINE LANGSTON 


C his 33-year career, first as Direc- 
tor of Admissions and most 
recently as Assistant Registrar, Tom 
Swift has counselled thousands of 
students about their academic 
careers. A gentle, quiet-spoken man, 
he says he'll take into his retirement 
the good feeling of having helped so 


many during that time. 

He was hired by his alma mater in 
1963, the year after he graduated 
with a BA from Sir George 
Williams University. From the 
beginning, he put students first. 

‘I try to give as much as possible 
of myself to people,” he said. He also 
tried to fully understand students’ 
needs, which haven’t changed much 
over three decades. 


Modern technology, like CARL 
(Concordia’s Automated Response 
Line) takes care of the paperwork, 
but adult students, for example, still 
operate under intense pressure, often 
juggling course-loads, jobs and fami- 
ly commitments. 

Others just need a chance. Swift 
recalled being so impressed by one 
young man’s determination to earn a 
degree that he admitted him to the 


University despite the applicant’s low 
grades. The near-dropout is now a 
well-known educational psychologist 
in British Columbia. 

Swift will miss the colleagues he 
considers as extended family and the 
institution he clearly loves, but he is 
looking forward to starting his retire- 
ment with a trip with his wife to visit 
relatives in Ireland. 








Taylor, Turp debated on eve of Quebec vote 





BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


(CU | \o build a more open society, 
the first thing [sovereignists] 


would have to dismantle would be 
the very discourse which had won 
them the referendum.” 

That’s how political philosopher 
Charles Taylor responded to the 
prospect of a Yes victory, in a debate 
held here five days before Monday's 
referendum vote. 

The debate pitted Taylor, an 
internationally known thinker based 
at McGill University, against Daniel 
Turp, a law professor at Université 
de Montréal and special advisor to 
Bloc Québécois leader Lucien 
Bouchard. 

Their discussion was moderate in 
tone, but showed the deep division 
that became evident in the vote 
itself. Turp viewed sovereignty with 
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economic association as a vehicle for 
social change. 

“It will provide a blueprint for a 
more caring, sharing Québec,” Turp 
said. “The federal government and 
other provincial governments are 
focussing on cutting the debt and 
deficit without enough consideration 
for people — the needy, women, 
young people. But a sovereign 
Québec will not sacrifice people to 
economics.” 

Turp described the arrangements 
that could be made between an inde- 
pendent Québec and the rest of 
Canada. 

“There would be a council of minis- 
ters which would have legislative pow- 
ers and the same number of ministers 
from Québec and Canada. They 
would consult a parliamentary assem- 
bly, which would be made up three- 
quarters of MPs from Canada and 


one-quarter MNAs from Québec.” 
Turp promised that the PQ and 

BQ would negotiate in good faith to 

ensure a stable economic future. 


Don’t blame sovereignists 

“Mr. Bouchard, myself and others 
will negotiate so that it works. [But] 
Canada will have to react in an intel- 
ligent way to Québec’s decision. If it 
does, there is financial stability, and 
no serious economic consequences. 
If not, there could be trouble, but 
don’t blame the sovereignists.” 

Asked about a possible “plan B”, 
Turp said, “If negotiations fail, there 
won't be a partnership as we envi- 
sioned, but that doesn’t prevent 
Québec from declaring its sovereign- 
ty — people will have voted on that. 
Plan B, then, would be to enter a 
free-trade zone with Canada, the 
U.S. and Mexico.” 

Charles Taylor, who represented 
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the No side in the debate, dismissed 
the likelihood of an economic part- 
nership with Canada. 

“Only a federal or a quasi-federal 
partnership could back up a continu- 
ing economic union like the one we 
have now. You would need an eco- 
nomic union that wasn’t fragile; 
nobody could build on it if it could 
be wiped out overnight. 

“The sovereignist mantra is ‘We 
collect all the taxes, and we have all 
the powers.’ If that’s the case, we 
could only have an extremely fragile 
union [after a Yes vote]. I think 
plan B is what will happen. There- 
fore, I’m voting no.” 

Taylor denounced the intransi- 
gence toward special status for 
Québec in many parts of English- 
speaking Canada, but he also chal- 
lenged Turp’s assertion that an 


independent Québec would be a 


more open society. 

“Many people in Québec have 
complex identities — they consider 
themselves both Québecers and 
Canadians, or both Italian and 
Québecer. The PQ has spent the 
last 25 years targetting the destruc- 
tion of complex identities. It’s not 
reassuring.” 

The heated debate over the issue 
means that “no matter who wins, 
we're in for a rough ride,” Taylor 
promised. “These are deeply felt dif- 
ferences, and a substantial part of the 
population emotionally identifies 
with each side. So whoever wins, 
there will be a lot of losers, and the 
winners will have to reach out to 
them and try to heal the wounds.” 

The debate was organized by the 
School of Community and Public 
Affairs. 


Venerable Bishop Court 
gets some needed help 





BY BARBARA BLACK 





isitors to Bishop Court, which 

houses many of the University’s 
administrative offices, will have 
noticed that the usually graceful 
courtyard looks like an archaeologi- 
cal dig these days. 

The building, which is designated 
a historic site by the Québec govern- 
ment, is undergoing some repairs. 

The stone foundations are being 
renovated inside and out, because 
poor drainage of rain-water has 
caused the mortar to crumble. The 
problem will be solved with “French 
drains” (perforated underground 
pipes) which will collect the water 
and carry it out of harm’s way, an 
“elastomeric membrane,” which, 
unlike tar, won’t dry out and fall off 
the foundation surface, a “mirror 
drain,” which helps divert the water 
away from the building, and new 
storm drains. 

“The main work is masonry,” said 
project co-ordinator John Fisher, 
who works under Director of Con- 
struction Services Richard Young. 
“Then the foundations will be 
repointed and waterproofed.” 

Fisher said that the building, 
which was erected in 1905 as a luxu- 
ry apartment building, is made of red 
sandstone from Scotland. 

“It was brought over as ballast in 
empty ships,” Fisher explained. 
“Then it was dumped on the docks 
for anybody who wanted it, and the 
ships were filled up again with what- 
ever raw materials were being 
exported back to Europe.” 

Architect Stephen Warr, whose 
firm Weigand and Warr has been 
given the contract for the work, has 
done a lot of research for the job. He 
called Bishop Court “a gorgeous 
building.” 

Warr found a newspaper article 
published in The Montreal Daily Star 
on January 7, 1905, which begins, 


“Montreal will soon be possessed of 
the finest apartment building yet 
erected in the city. . .” 

“A contract has also been entered 
into for the installation of a refriger- 
ating plant,” the article says. “This 
plant will be fitted up in the base- 
ment and will be connected to large 
refrigerators placed in a recess in 
each individual kitchen, a tempera- 
ture of 35 to 40 degrees being guar- 
anteed all the year around.” 

Needless to say, that feature is 
long gone, along with the original 
ceiling moldings. But the built-in 
bookcases and the fireplaces are still 
in place, though the fireplaces are 
bricked in. The large fountain in the 
courtyard no longer sends up a spray 
of water, although it has been used 
to hold colourful begonias in the 
summer and an illuminated ever- 
green in the winter. 

Inside, Bishop Court is a bit like 
the inside of a ship, with narrow cor- 
ridors and Tudor-style dark beams. 

The University acquired the build- 
ing shortly after the merger that cre- 
ated Concordia in 1974. Ken 
Whittingham, the Director of Public 
Relations, who was then a young 
reporter for The Montreal Star, 
remembers interviewing one of the 
last apartment-dwellers. 

While the courtyard is under con- 
struction, employees and visitors are 
using an entrance on de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. which leads them 
through the recently repainted base- 
ment. 

Other repairs to be done in the 
next few weeks include repairing the 
few remaining leaded windows and 
the three badly worn marble 
vestibules, and replacing the old 
fountain with a new flower-box. 

The renovations, which went to 
the lowest bid tendered, will cost 
about $130,000. The money comes 
from the capital budget provided by 


the provincial government. 
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non would enable them to make bet- 
ter film. 


Chemistry and Biochemistry in 
1968, shortly after receiving his PhD 
from Cornell University. He has co- 
authored several papers on imaging 
science. One, “Probing Silver Cluster 
Formation in Silver Halide Emulsion 
by Picosecond Laser Spectroscopy,” 
was published in the Journal of Imag- 
ing Science and Technology. 

He founded the Centre in 1981 
after he received a grant of almost 
$500,000 from the Natural Sci- 
ences and Engineering Research 
Council (NSERC); it became oper- 
ational about 18 months later, in 
the spring of 1983. Fees are 
charged for using the Centre’s laser 
facility, and range from $50 a day 
for Concordia staff to $400 a day 
for outside industrial users. 

Maintenance of the laser facility 
is in the good hands of Reza 
Danesh, who also provides assis- 
tance to the users as they perform 
their experiments. 


Serpone joined the Department of 
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on Indirect Costs Recove: 











nts 


Research grants from agencies that are not accredited by the Systeme d’information sur la recherche uni- 
versitaire (SIRU)* do not generate a 15% indirect costs reimbursement from the Ministére de I’Educa- 
tion. As a result, and in conjunction with all Québec universities, Concordia University recently 
announced its Policy on Indirect Costs Recovery, effective October 1, 1995. 


The new Policy stipulates that the University will charge an overhead rate of 15% on all grants 


received from non-accredited agencies. The budget component of grant applications to non-accredit- 
ed agencies must therefore include a 15% overhead charge. Exceptions to this 15% overhead charge 
are outlined in the Policy. 


To receive a copy of, or further information about, the “Policy on Indirect Costs Recovery from 
Research Funding Agencies not Accredtied by SIRU”, please contact the Office the Associate Vice- 
Rector, Academic (Research) at 848-4899 or the Research and Special Funds division of Treasury at 
848-4933. 


* A listing of the SIRU-accredited agencies is appended to the Policy and incorporates agencies such as 


_ From left to right: Ferdinando lannetti, Alessandro Domini, and Claude CQRS, FCAR, MRC, NIH, NSERC, and SSHRC. 


Boissonneault. 
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by fax: 848- 2814 or by és kevi s@aeorconcodia. ca. 
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Alumni 


Third Annual Sir George Williams 
Bowlathon 

Saturday, November 4 

Fun for the whole family, the 
Bowlathon raises money for the Sir 
George Williams Scholarship Fund. 
Bowling and shoes are free, but a 
pledge of $25 per bowler is required. 
Location: Paré Lanes, 5250 Paré, 12:30 
p.m. RSVP: (514) 848-3823. 


Interdepartmental Warfare in 
Organizations: Managing 
Productivity 

Wednesday, November 8 
Interdepartmental conflicts produce 
costly productivity problems. In a one- 
hour video, Peg Neuhauser, author of 
Tribal Warfare in Organizations, \ooks 
at why this occurs and what can be 
done about it. Following the screen- 
ing, Professor J. Pierre Brunet (L- 
BComm ‘70) of the Faculty of 
Commerce and Administration, will 
lead a discussion. Brunet's research 
interests are in strategy formation; his 
current work centres on the airline 
industry. He has been an active con- 
sultant, seminar leader and advisor to 
public and private organizations in 
North America, Europe and Asia. 
Time: 7-9:30 p.m. Price: $14. RSVP: 
848-3817. 


Art Gallery 


The Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery 
is located at 1400 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Information: 848-4750. 
(Métro Guy-Concordia) 


Until December 2 

Ordinary Magic: Aspects of Ritual in 
Contemporary Art. Monday — Friday 
from 11 a.m—7 p.m. and Saturday 
from 1-5 p.m. 





Concordia 
Concert Hall 


Wednesday, November 15 
Dionysius Speaks, with Liselyn 
Adams, Vincent Dhavernas, Sandra 
Nicholls, Anne Scowcroft and Michel 
Garneau. A concert/reading for flute, 
poets and percussion to explore the 
sounds and images of chaos and 
nature in this era of budgets and 
world order. 8 p.m. Free admission. 
Call 848-7928. 


Counselling and 
Development 


Register now for Study Workshops 
Improve your approach to writing term 
papers and to preparing for and taking 
exams. Sessions are offered this 
month on both campuses. Call 848- 
3545 or 848-3555. 


Overcoming Exam Anxiety 

If anxiety prevents you from perform- 
ing well on exams, this workshop may 
help. Thursday at Loyola, Nov. 2, from 
1-4 p.m. Call 848-3555 for details. 


Strategies for Academic Writing 
Learn strategies that make the 
writing process easier and produce 
better papers. Call 848-3545. 


Stress Management 

Develop techniques that provide an 
antidote to stress and lead to a health- 
ier lifestyle. Two-session workshop: 
Tuesdays, Nov. 7 at SGW Campus 
from 10 a.m.-1 p.m. Call 848-3545. 


Resumé-writing 

Identify your transferable skills, focus 
the resumé on your accomplishments 
and present yourself in terms that 
match employers’ needs. Friday, Nov. 
3, from 2 - 4:30 p.m. and Tuesday, Nov. 
14, from 9:30-12 p.m. Call 848-7345. 


Interview Skills 

Every job interviewer wants to know: 
What kind of person are you and how 
you can help their organization achieve 
its goals? Wednesday, Nov. 1, from 
9:30 -12 p.m. and Wednesday, Nov. 22 
from 2 - 4:30 p.m. Call 848-7345. 


How to Find a Job 

Getting nowhere in your job search? 
Looking for strategies that really 
work? Let us help you. Wednesday, 
Nov. 8 and Thursday, Nov. 30, from 2 - 
4:30 p.m. Call 848-7345 for details. 


CPR courses 





The following courses will be offered 
by the EH&S Office in the next few 
weeks. Members of Concordia and the 
outside community can take these 
courses. Contact Donna Fasciano, 
Training Co-ordinator, at 848-4355. 


BLS Refresher Course 

Sunday, November 5 

4 - 6 hours for life: This course is 
offered to people certified in the Basic 
Cardia Life Support Course, who want 
to renew their certification and update 
their knowledge. 


Basic Life Support Course 
November 18, 19 

10 hours for life: This course includes 
rescue breathing, one- and two-person 
cardia-pulmonary resuscitation (CPR), 
management of the obstructed airway, 
and infant and child resuscitation. 


CPR Heartsaver Course 

Sunday, November 26 

4 hours for life: This course includes 
rescue breathing, one-person rescuer 
CPR, and management of the obstruct- 
ed airway. 


Film 


Conservatoire d'Art 
Cinématographique de Montréal 
Cinéma J.A. DeSéve, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Concordia 
University (Métro Guy-Concordia). 
Admission: $3.50. 


Friday, November 3 
Children of Paradise at 7 p.m.; Cry 
Freedom at 9 p.m. 


Saturday, November 4 
The Crying Game at 7 p.m.; The 
Unknown Soldier at 9 p.m. 


Sunday, November 5 
Casablanca at 7 p.m.; Friends, 
Comrades at 9 p.m. 


Monday, November 6 
Masques at 8:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, November 7 
The Goalie’s Anxiety at the Penalty 
Kick at 8:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, November 8 
Heart of Spain; The Plough that Broke 
the Plains; Man of Rain at 8:30 p.m. 


Friday, November 10 
Milka - film about taboos, at 9 p.m. 


The Loyola Film 
Series 


F.C. Smith Auditorium, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. Tel. 848-3878. Free 
admission. 


Monday, November 6 

The Wrong Man, Alfred Hitchcock 
(1957), at 6 p.m.; White Heat, Raoul 
Walsh (1949), at 8:10 p.m. 


Monday, November 13 

On the Waterfront, Elia Kazan (1954) 
at 6 p.m.; Vertigo, Alfred Hitchcock 
(1958) at 8 p.m. 


Lacolle Centre 


Neuro-Linguistic Programming 
Saturday, November 4 

Detect relevant aspects of external 
behaviour while delving into the com- 
plexities of internal experience to pro- 
duce useful and positive change. 
Leader: Marie-Solange Sylvestre. 9:30 
a.m.- 4 p.m. Fee: $56.98. Information: 
848-4955. 


Time and Energy Management 
November 7, 14 

This workshop will guide you in set- 
ting objectives, identifying priorities, 
reducing or time wasted, working with 
your internal clock, and using a whole- 
brain approach to managing time. 
Leader: Kathryn McMorrow. 6:30-9:30 
p.m. Fee: $68.37. 





Lectures & 
Seminars 


Department of Art Education 
Thursday, November 2 

Tim Rollins, a South Bronx art teach- 
ers who founded K.O.S. (Kids of 
Survival) and the Art and Knowledge 
Workshop, speaks at 7 p.m. in VA-245, 
1395 René Lévesque Blvd. 848-4642. 


Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
Thursday, November 2 

Monique Proulx, writer and author of 
Sans coeur et sans reproche, Le sexe 
des étoiles, and Homme invisible a la 
fenétre. 6:30 p.m., 2170 Bishop. 848- 
2372. 


Thursdays at Lonergan 
November 2 

Ronald Wareham, Department of 
English, on “The Mythological 
Dimension of History.” 3:30—5 p.m., 
7302 Sherbrooke St. W. Information: 
848-2280. 


Department of Philosophy 

Friday, November 3 

Professor Robert Tittler (History) on 
“The World of Joyce Jefferies: 
Spinster of Her Time.” Noon to 1 p.m., 
Vanier Mezzanine Lounge, 3rd floor. 


CSCP/Education 

Friday, November 3 

Dr. Barry Zimmerman, City University 
of New York, on “Self-Regulation.” 2- 
5 p.m., H-767, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Admission is free. Call 848- 
2020. 


K Information Centre of Montréal 
Friday, November 3 

J. Krishnamurti video presentations. 
Brockwood, 1983 with Dr. Bohm, “Is 
there Evolution of Consciousness?” 8 
p.m. in H-420 Sponsored by CARA. 
937-8869. 


Association of Baha'i Studies, 
Concordia 

Saturday, November 4 

La Promesse, a multi-media perfor- 
mance celebrating the harmony 
between all religions. 8 p.m., D.B. 
Clarke Theatre, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Tickets are $10 and can be 
bought at the door. Call 256-7238. 


Chaire Concordia-U0QAM en 

études ethniques 

Monday, November 6 

Dr. Anthony Richmond, York 
University, on “Racism, Nationalism 
and Globalization.” 6-8 p.m., H-767, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Department of Sculpture, Ceramics 
and Fibres 

Tuesday, November 7 

Artist Ron Benner, of London, Ontario, 
will give a lecture on his work, which 
examines questions of power and cul- 
ture in relation to the production and 
meaning of food. 7:30 p.m., VA-101, 
1395 René-Lévesque Blvd. W. 


Centre for Community and 

Ethnic Studies 

Tuesday, November 7 

George Oblin, Community Radio Co- 
ordinator of the James Bay Cree 
Communication Society, on 
“Communications Development for the 
James Bay Cree of Northern Quebec.” 
12-1:30 p.m., H-762, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Association of Baha'i Studies, 
Concordia 

Wednesday, November 8 

Dr. Pittabi Raman, Walden University, 
on “New Values for the Coming World 
Order.” 8 p.m., H-539-1, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


The Concordia HIV/AIDS Advisory 
Committee 

Thursday, November 9 

Dr. Barbara de Zalduondo on “Sex, 
Gender and STDs in Urban Haiti: New 
Looks at Old Dilemmas.” 6 p.m., H- 
767, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Thursdays at Lonergan 

November 9 

David Edley, S.J., Director, Loyola Peace 
Institute, and Lonergan Associate 
Fellow, on “Benjamin and Electronic 
Images.” 3:30-5 p.m., 7302 Sherbrooke 
St. W. Information: 848-2280. 


Science College 

Thursday, November 9 

Martha K. McClintock, University of 
Chicago, on “Of Rats and Women: 
Menstrual Synchrony and the 
Pheromonal Control of Fertility.” 8:30 
p.m., H-110, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. 848-2595. 


The International Students Office 
Thursday, November 9 

Questions about immigration? 
Information session. 1:30-3 p.m., H- 
653, Conference Room, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 848-3514. 


Centre for Community and Ethnic 
Studies 

Thursday, November 9 

Peter Stevenson, University of 
Victoria, on “Native Health Care in 
British Columbia.” Noon to 1:30 p.m. 
in LB-677 (1400 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd.) 


The International Students Office 
Friday, November 10 

Job search for graduating students (in 
their last year). 9 a.m.- 4 p.m. Location 
to be determined. Call 848-3514. 


K Information Centre of Montréal 
Friday, November 10 

J. Krishnamurti video presentations. 
Brockwood, 1984, - Seminars on the 
Brain, “The Divisive Process is the 
Self,” 8 p.m. in H-420 Sponsored by 
CARA. 937-8869. 


Liberal Arts College 

Thursday, November 16 

Professor Steven T. Katz, Cornell 
University, on “Rescue and Resistance 
during the Holocaust.” 8:30 p.m., H- 
110, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
848-2565. Free admission. 





Meetings 


Senate meeting, Friday, November 3 
at 2 p.m. in DL-200, 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. W. 


PSSA meeting, Tuesday, November 7 
at 2140 Bishop St. Call 932-0822 for 
time. 


Board of Governors meeting, 
Wednesday, November 15 at 6:30 
p.m. in the faculty dining room of the 
Loyola Campus. 


CCSL meeting, Friday, November 17 
from 10 a.m.-1 p.m. in H-769, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Special Events 


AIESEC 

Wednesday, November 8 

An exciting combination of speakers 
will share their knowledge, experience 
and advice in a symposium titled 
Doing Business in Japan. Cost: $10 at 
the door for business people and fac- 
ulty, free for students. Time: 2-5:30 
p.m., H-110, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. 848-7435. 


Thesis Defense 


Thursday, November 9 

Christine Tarpin, Communication 
Studies, on “Les musées Québecois: 
De la sauvegarde de la mémoire col- 
lective a la communication.” Time: 10 
a.m. Location: H-769, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Friday, November 10 
Jennifer Fisher, Humanities, on 
“Aesthetic Contingencies: Relational 
Enactments of Display Culture.” Time: 
2 p.m. Location: H-769, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Unclassified 


Volunteers wanted 

The Concordia Inner City Youth 
Project offers free leisure services 
to over 400 youths. The project is 
looking for volunteers to run or 
assist with recreation programs 2-3 
hours a week. Call Lisa Ostiguy at 
848-3340. 


Students for Literacy 

Volunteers needed to become literacy 
tutors. If you can read this, you can 
help. Please call Dennis at 323-5906 
for more info or leave a message at 
our office, 848-7454 (2020 Mackay St., 
3rd floor). 


University Ombuds 
Office 


Contact us for information, advice and 
help with university-related problems 
and complaints. 848-4964 (PR-100) 
2100 Mackay St. 





Workshops 


Student Development and Learning: 
What's the connection? 

Tuesday, November 7 

This workshop will identify important 
development issues and examine 
strategies for applying this under- 
standing to the enhancement of 
learning for all students. 10 a.m.-12 
p.m. in H-771, 1463 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Leader: David Tabakow and 
Heather MacKenzie. Information: 
848-2495. 


EAP Lunch-time Seminar 

Tuesday, November 21 

In “Controlling the Workload,” partici- 
pants will learn fresh ideas and tech- 
niques on how to truly master their 
time. 12:05-12:55 p.m., H-773, 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Free. 848- 
3668. Registration deadline is Friday, 
November 10. 


